28                              DELESSEPS
that year that Ferdinand was deprived by death of his
father's counsels, and in the same year he was promoted
to the important vice-consulate at Alexandria.
There the name of De Lesseps was already well-
known and honoured, and he was to enter upon
the work which his father had initiated thirty
years earlier.
At the time of this appointment Mohammed Ali
was at the height of his powers.    The recent campaign
in Greece had strained the relations between the Pasha
and his suzerain the Sultan of Turkey to breaking point.
Europe had come to the aid of the Greeks, and had
secured their independence by the Treaty of Adrianople
in 1829.   Mohammed Ali had no desire to quarrel
with the western Powers;  his policy required their
sympathy and  support.    The  man  was   a  not  un-
common blend of the ruthless and brutal soldier of
fortune with the  clever  and  sometimes  far-sighted
politician.    His type is familiar in certain presidents
of South American republics and Chinese warlords.
His personal ambition was boundless, and this led him
in the first instance to lend a favourable ear to French
overtures.   By the introduction of European ideas and
capital he saw the means  of  developing  Egyptian
resources and commerce, and building up a powerful
independent State with himself as the head.
His success had been gratifying. Having secured
the Pashalik of Egypt, with hardly more than nominal
allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey, he had conquered
, the Sudan and established Khartoum as the seat of its
administration. Now he had despatched his armies
under his step-son Ibrahim to Syria, and after a